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to and under the same administration as the nuns', was
merely restating an article of the original code.
Under these regulations monasteries continued to multiply
throughout the Empire. Emperors, princes, wealthy mer-
chants, and other persons of note built monasteries or hospices
to the glory of God and as atonement for their sins. A desire
for ostentation was sometimes a contributing factor. Nice-
phorus Phocas (963-9), though a great friend and bene-
factor of monks, held that the number of monasteries had
already passed the bounds of moderation, and that the
excessive increase in religious establishments was prejudicial
to the institution of monasticism itself. He forbade the
creation of new foundations and the enlargement and
enrichment of those already in existence. He did not
definitely prohibit the bequest of property to the Church,
but ordained that the money must be used only to restore
buildings fallen into ruin and not to erect new ones. These
dispositions were annulled in the reign of Basil II.
Apart from legislation in the strict sense of the term, the
intervention of individuals had no small effect upon
the development of the monastic life. The reformer who in the
ninth and later centuries had most influence upon Byzantine
monasticism was St. Theodore, of the monastery of Studius.
Born in Constantinople, he left the world at the age of
twenty-two and retired to an estate belonging to his family
at Saccoudion on Mt. Olympus. Here, with several com-
panions, he put himself under the guidance of his uncle, St.
Plato, who had previously settled on the Sacred Mountain.
As a monk Theodore made rapid progress and was soon
fitted to assist his uncle in the control of the monastery.
With the increasing number of postulants the burden
became at last too heavy for the old man, and Theodore was
called upon to take his place. When the monks of Saccou-
dion, headed by their Abbot, took up an uncompromising
attitude towards the question of the Emperor Constantine
VTs divorce, they brought on themselves a sentence of
exile. For a brief interval they returned to Saccoudion, but
were obliged once more to leave and take refuge in Con-
stantinople. There they were invited to establish themselves
in the Psamathia quarter, in a large monastery founded in